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‘Conspiracy of Silence’ Exists, Priest Says 


EXPLOITATION OF MIGRANTS CALLED OUR ‘BLACKEST BLOT’ - by Father Edward W. O'Rourke 


Migratory agricultural workers are unquestionably the most disenfranchised 
minority in the U. S. Exploitation of these defenseless workers is the blackest 
blot on our national character. 

The vast majority of these migratory workers are employed by large commer- 
cial farms, plantations, and canning companies. They are associated with those bran- 
ches of agriculture which require a great deal of manual labor at certain seasons. 

In the eyes of many of their employers the ideal migratory worker is one who is 
there when needed and gone when the job is finished. 
THREE TYPES OF MIGRANTS 

About 400,000 of the nation's 1,000,000 migratory workers are aliens, mostly 
from Mexico, brought to the U. S. under contract with foreign governments. Special 
legislation modifying our immigration laws permits the entry each year of these workers 
to fill alleged “labor shortages.” 

The usual procedure for growers is to offer intolerably low wages and work- 
ing conditions. When such offers are not accepted by local workers, a labor short- 
age is announced and contract laborers are brought in. 

Approximately half the migratory workers enter the United States illegally. 
These are referred to as “wetbacks," who enter the United States by swimming the Rio 
Grande River. Many of them are apprehended by immigration authorities and deported, 
nevertheless about 500,000 remain and swell the ranks of migratory workers. 

Wethacks are especially vulnerable to exploitation. Since their entry was 
illegal threats of deportation or imprisonment silence any complaints they may offer 


about wages and working conditions. 


The balance of the migratory workers (about 100,000) are American citizens, 


many of Mexican extraction. Most of them have become migrants because they cannot 


find adequate employment in one place. 
BRINGING WAGES DOWN 

According to our agreement with the government of Mexico, contract 
laborers must be paid “prevailing wages." At the beginning of the harvest season 
growers and plantation owners get together and arbitrarily fix the prevailing wage 
for that year. They usually set the standard so low that there will be little 
probability that any of them would be able to hire a worker at a lower wage and 
thus be guilty of violating the law concerning prevailing wages. 

The availability of large numbers of wetbacks depresses wage scales for 
all migratory workers. The so-called law of supply and demand works with a ven- 
geance in this situation. The larger the labor supply so much lower the wages 
paid. 

Child labor is common in this type of agriculture. According to 1950 
census estimates there were 395,000 children of 10 to 15 years employed for pay 
in agriculture. Pay for migratory workers is often so low that the earnings of 


the children are needed for the support of the family. Since there is little in 


the way of schooling and recreational facilities provided, parents let their chil- 


dren work in the fields rather than leave them without supervision in the camps 


or towns. 


